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THE DUTY OF CONSERVATIVE WHIGS. 


TO THE HON. RUFUS CHOATE. 


Dear Sir:— 

I have read your letter, of the 9th inst., to the 
Whig State Committee of Maine, with that admiration, 
to which the singular beauty and power of your style 
are justly entitled. I cannot, however, repress my deep 
regret, that your great influence and distinguished 
abilities should minister to the success of a cause, 
which it seems to me can tend only to perpetuate 
monstrous wrongs, and to increase the difficulties and 
dangers by which we are surrounded. I am, and 
always have been, a conservative Whig, deeply attached 
to the principles which you have heretofore so elo- 
quently advocated; and I yield to no man in love for 
the Constitution and Union of our common country, 
which you so earnestly defend. In dissenting from 
your opinion as to the duty of conservative Whigs, in 
the present crisis, I do so, not because I have the 
slightest sympathy with that fanaticism or pseudo- 
philanthropy, which have exercised such a baneful 
‘influence in our land; but because, with a heart that 
embraces the whole country, with strong and irrepres- 
sible attachment to the great traditional principles of 
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the nation, and with a pride which comprehends every 
thing American, North or South, East or West, I feel 
that the interests of the country,—the permanence of 
the great principles by which, as a nation, we have 
been governed,—and the power and glory of our 
whole confederacy, are imperiled by the doctrines to 
which you have given your adhesion. | 

I can understand and appreciate the views and feel- 
ings which have led you to support Mr. Buchanan as 
a candidate for the Presidency. You have enforced 
them with great power in your letter. You feel that 
a party based upon geographical distinctions is dan- 
gerous to the stability of the Union. You feel that 
although the party now existing, which you consider 
such, may propose to itself no ends which ought to 
endanger the Union, yet that this is the natural and 
necessary result of such an organization. You feel 
that its triumph would inaugurate a government appa- 
rently hostile to the South, and thus alienate from its 
support a vast portion of our confederacy; and you 
feel that there is no practical necessity for such a 
party, since the ends which it proposes may be attain- 
ed by the peaceable operation of natural laws. You 
find yourself unable, also, to approve of the organiza- 
tion and principles of the party which has nominated 
Mr. Fillmore, and are therefore compelled to adopt the 
doctrines of the Cincinnati platform, and advocate the 
election of Mr. Buchanan. 

I hope I have stated fairly the position which, in 
your letter, you have assumed. 

You, of course, consider it the duty of conservative 
Whigs to follow your example. Whether such is 
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their duty must depend upon the nature of the ques 
tion now before the people of this country. Shall the 
area of Slavery be extended in the territories of the 
United States? This is the issue which, for the pres 
ent, has absorbed every other, and must be met and 
decided. Before the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise every inch of territory in the Union was defi- 
nitely assigned either to Slavery or Freedom. ‘With 
those, therefore, who were instrumental in the repeal 
ef that Compromise, must the responsibility rest of 
bringing up this question in reference to more than a 
million of square miles — a greater area than that of 
the thirty-one States of the Union. Whether we like 
to decide this question or not, we are compelled by 
the force of circumstances to do it. Every vote cast in 
the coming Presidential election is necessarily an 
answer to this question. 

I cannot agree with you, that natural laws forbid 
the introduction of Slavery into this territory, and that, 
accordingly, the question now before the people is des- 
titute of practical importance. When I find the South 
making such mighty efforts to secure an end, I con- 
clude that there must be an end to be secured. "When 
I read the declarations of Southerners themselves, whe 
have carefully explored the territory, that Kanzas, with 
Western Missouri, is the best cotton country in the 
Union, I feel justified in the conviction, that slave 
labor may there be eminently productive. And when 
I consider its physical characteristics, and contrast 
them with those of New Mexico, in reference to which 
a similar argument has, with more show of reason, 
been employed, I am convinced that the reasoning, 
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which would apply to the one, cannot apply to the 
other. Who will venture to say that there is not, at 
least, a doubt, but that slavery may be introduced into 
Kanzas? And when we remember that you yourself 
have declared that men are sometimes governed by 
passion rather than interest, are we not justified in the 
apprehension that Slavery may be introduced and 
maintained in Kanzas, no matter with what difficulties 
it may have to contend? But so long as even these 
doubts and apprehensions may be entertained, the 
question is one of preéminent practical importance. 

Now, it is natural, that every conscientious man 
should inquire seriously as to his duty in this case; 
and this inquiry has been made, with no little anxiety, 
by many conservative Whigs, who have found them- 
selves placed by circumstances in an anomalous and 
somewhat embarrassing position. 

In deciding this question of duty, it is somewhat 
important to ascertain what the Whig doctrine always 
has been in this respect. You, Sir, do not need to be 
informed in reference to this matter. What opinions 
have the Whigs of Massachusetts always held, on this 
point? You know, Sir, that, in a thousand ways, — 
in the resolutions of Whig meetings and conventions, 
—in memorials to Congress, —in innumerable arti- 
cles from the Whig press, — in the constant declara- 
tions of the leaders of the Whig party, — and in the 
various papers and speeches of Mr. Webster, touching 
this subject,—but one doctrine has been avowed. 
This doctrine has ever been, that Congress has power 
to admit States into this Union, with or without Sla- 
very, as it sees fit; and that, so important to the best 
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interests of the country is it, that Slavery should not 
be extended, that every effort for its extension must, 
under any circumstances, be resisted. 

This doctrine the Whig party has maintained, on 
the ground that Slavery is a great political, social, and 
moral evil. It has maintained it because the exten- 
sion of Slavery carries with it the increase of slave 
representation in the House of Representatives, and is, 
therefore, unjust to the North. It has maintained it, 
when slave territory was vastly less than it now is. It 
has maintained it, in reference to those territories, 
acquired by the treasure and the arms of the whole 
country. How much stronger, then, is the obligation 
now to maintain it, when the area of Slavery exceeds 
the area of Freedom in the States of this Union; and 
when the question-of the extension of Slavery relates 
to immense territories consecrated forever to Freedom, 
by solemn compacts, of which the South has already 
reaped its full advantage! Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that the doctrine of the Whig party is 
_ summed up, in the clear and explicit language of Mr. 
Webster, in his speech in 1848, on the Oregon Bill: 
“T have made up my mind, for one, that under no 
circumstances will I consent to the further extension 
of the area of Slavery in the United States, or to the 
further increase of slave representation in the House 
ot Representatives.” 

Now, how do the prominent political parties in this 
country meet this great question, and with which is it 
the duty of a conservative Whig to ally himself ? 

And, first, as to the Democratic party. However 
great the respect which I may entertain for Mr. Bu- 
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chanan, as a statesman; and whatever confidence I may 
have in his political integrity, I cannot agree with you 
that he is the man, or that his are the principles, for 
the present crisis. I hear nothing from him, or from 
the organs of the party by which he is supported, 
which harmonizes with the views, which, as a conserva- 
tive Whig, I have always maintained. I hear nothing 
which has a natural sound to one who has sat at the 
feet of Webster and Clay, or listened with admiration 
to your own eloquent teachings upon public affairs. 
But I do find in the avowed principles of this party a 
denial of that doctrine of the relation of Congress to 
the territories, which, as Whigs, we have always assert- 
ed. Upon this single issue, interests of incalculable 
magnitude depend. I find also the bold avowal of a 
doctrine inconsistent with national integrity and honor, 
eminently calculated to involve us in difficulties with 
foreign powers, and to encourage at home that lawless 
interference with neighboring States, from which so 
much danger is justly apprehended. I find also a 
purpose to perpetuate and carry on to its full consum- 
mation that great wrong, which we all so indignantly 
condemned, in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise ; 
and I find, moreover, an endorsement of those acts, 
which I will not attempt to characterize as they de- 
serve, but which have appalled the country by the 
spectacle of a ruffian mob, triumphing over the plain- 
est principles of right and justice — of burning villa- 
ges —of the soil of a virgin territory stained with 
blood, and of homeless exiles, driven from a land 
where freedom of the ballot-box and of the press is 
unknown. 
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The great questions, which now agitate the nation 
‘and demand a settlement from the American people, 
are all met upon the wrong side, and thus all hope is 
precluded of their satisfactory solution. Of the sec- 
tional and geographical character of this party, I shall 
have occasion elsewhere to speak. It is enough to say 
here, that I could not cast my vote for Mr. Buchanan 
without feeling that I was faithless to every Whig 
principle, and maintaining a cause eminently dangerous 
‘to the prosperity and glory of the nation. 

I find myself unable, also, to coincide with the views 
of some, of whom I have heretofore delighted to take 
‘counsel, who have at last concluded to support the 
nomination of Mr. Fillmore. The epinions of these 
gentlemen are entitled to the highest respect; their 
political integrity, and the purity of their patriotism 
‘can not be questioned. I particularly admire the terms 
in which Mr. Winthrop has expressed his preference 
for Mr. Fillmore, in his reply to the Brooklyn invita- 
tion. Jf any thing could shake the convictions of duty 
which I entertain, it would be the judgment of such a 
man as he. But I agree, Sir, with you, that the issue 
is practically between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Fremont. 
‘Whatever is done for Mr. Fillmore, I regard accord- 
ingly, as added to the strength of Mr. Buchanan. But 
this is not my only difficulty in the way of sustaining 
the nomination of Mr. Fillmore. The very fact, that 
these gentlemen, for whom I have such a high regard, 
have come so slowly to entertain, er, at least, to ex- 
press, their preferences for Mr. Fillmore ; and the entire 
absence of earnestness and zeal, in their advocacy of 
his election, prove to my mind, that their objections to 
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him have weighed, and still do weigh, heavily upor 
their minds. What these objections are I can easily 
conjecture, when I remember that Mr. Fillmore has 
committed himself to a party, which has adopted into 
its organization a principle of secrecy, utterly inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of American institutions, and has 
avowed a doctrine and practice, wholly at variance 
with the generous sympathies of the nation, and directly 
calculated to inflame that most dangerous of hostilities 
— in such a land as ours —the hostility of race. 

But this is not the only, nor the chief, objection to 
the support of Mr. Fillmore. He has not met satis- 
factorily the great question now before the people. 
From the silence of Mr. Fillmore upon some points — 
from what he has said upon others—and from his 
relations to the politicians of the South — we are left 
to infer that, at least, his influence will not be exer- 
cised against the extension of Slavery. If he is opposed, 
to its extension, in what respect does his position differ 
from that of Mr. Fremont; and why should those who 
think alike, on this subject, divide and waste their 
strength? If any man is indifferent to the extension 
of slavery, or would prefer, on the whole, that it 
should be extended, and has, in other respects, a strong’ 
attachment to Mr. Fillmore’s political principles, I can, 
understand how he can vote for that gentleman. But 
that any one, who is opposed to the extension of Sla- 
very, and feels that this is the great question now to 
be decided, should support Mr. Fillmore, is to me 
incomprehensible. If Mr. Fillmore were ready to en- 
dorse the Compromise measures of 1850 as a finality 
on this subject, and to resist the consummation. of the — 
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repeal of the Missouri. Compromise, by the introduc- 
tion of Slavery into the territories; if he would but 
adopt the manly language cf Mr. Webster, in his 
speech in Niblo’s Garden: “I frankly avow my entire 
unwillingness to do any thing that shall extend the 
Slavery of the African race on this continent, or add 
other slave-holding States to the Union ;”—if he would 
do this, and my vote could be given for him without 
adding to the strength of Mr. Buchanan, most heartily 
would I join the ranks in his support. But, as the 
case now stands, I cannot do so. I cannot vote in 
favor of Mr. Fillmore, and against the extension of 
Slavery, at the same time. 

I find, Sir, the old Whig doctrine, on this subject, 
maintained nowhere, but in the so-called Republican 
party. Why should I not still, as a Conservative 
Whig, support that doctrine by my vote? The Whig 
party, to which I have always belonged, is without a 
candidate, but I still love its principles, and would 
maintain them wherever they are to be found. In 
voting for the candidate of the Republican party, I 
claim that, so far as that act is concerned, I am as 
truly a Whig as you, in voting for the Democratic; or 
Mr. Everett, in voting for the American candidate ; 
and 1 hold, moreover, that nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that the Republican party now avows the 
same sentiments, on this subject, which have always 
been avowed by the Whigs of Massachusetts. 

Some of the objections, which you have made against 
this party, demand serious consideration. 

In the first place, it seems to me, that just so far as 
your objections have any meaning at all, just so far do 
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they necessarily misrepresent and insult the South. £ 
know that you have no such intention, but I cam 
scarcely conceive of any thing, which, were I a South- 
erner, it would be harder for me to bear, than the deep 
reproach and indignity cast upon the South, in your 
objections to the Republican party. Your great objec- 
tion to this party is, that its success would be followed 
by an attempt, on the part of the South, to dissolve 
the Union. But, is it indeed true that, in your opin- 
ion, there is any considerable number of men at the 
South, who, in the event of the success of this geo- 
graphical party, as you term it, would take counsel, 
not of interest, but of passion, and be guilty of the 
“folly and immorality” of attempting the destruction 
of the Union? Is it, indeed, your opinion, that there 
are enough such men, at the South, to accomplish a 
deed so full of madness and guilt? No, Sir! The 
South is not justly chargeable with the “folly and 
immorality ” with which she is thus reproached. The 
South is full of men of wise and moderate counsels, 
who are not to be hurried off to such acts of infatua- 
tion, at least, until some better cause presents itself, 
than the election of a President, in strict accordance 
with constitutional provisions, and by a majority of the 
people of the Union. 

Your objections to the Republican party, if they 
have any significance, conviet the South, also, of almost 
immeasurable folly. One of the main pillars of your 
argument, is the assertion, that Slavery is impossible 
in Kanzas; and this you would have us believe is so 
perfectly evident to common sense, that he, who is 
most hostile to the extension of Slavery, would do 
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wisely to give up every effort, and leave the question 
to the certain operation of natural laws. Now, if this 
is the case, where has there ever been a more melan- 
choly exhibition of folly, than the South has all along 
exhibited, in striving, by every means, to accomplish 
that, which the merest tyro might see it is impossible 
to accomplish? No, Sir! The South is neither so 
foolish nor so guilty, as you thus, though uninten- 
tionally, represent. And, are not your objections, 
therefore, to be condemned, since they tend to excite 
those very feelings, which you yourself so earnestly 
deprecate, of contempt and hatred for the South ? 

I cannot think that you have well considered the 
charge of sectionalism, and of being based upon geo- 
graphical distinctions, which you bring against the 
Republican party. ‘That there are some, belonging to 
this party, who are influenced by a most improper 
sectional spirit, I cannot doubt; but, that there are 
very many, also, whose devotion to the interests of the 
whole country cannot be questioned, you will not 
hesitate to admit. A party is not justly held account- 
able for the views of certain of its members, and the 
Republican party, as such, certainly stands clear of any 
just reproach of sectionalism, or of being based upon 
mere geographical distinctions. It does not aim to 
promote the interests of one section of the country 
alone. It is based upon the single principle of non- 
interference with Slavery where it exists, and prohibi- 
tion of it in the territories of the United States. It 
calls upon all men everywhere, who would seek the 
true welfare of the country, to join its ranks. What- 
ever may be true of individuals, the party, as such, is 
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actuated by no hostility against the South. It aims 
only, by constitutional means, to keep Slavery what it 
now is — sectional; and prevent its becoming, what the 
founders of the Republic never intended it should 
become — national. It repeats only those sentiments, 
which were entertained by the founders of the Consti- 
tution, and which have been uttered, times without 
number, by the great leaders of the Whig party. It 
has nominated for the Presidency a Southerner by 
birth — with Southern associations — and one whom 
nobody suspects of any peculiarly Northern feeling, 
except upon the subject of the extension of Slavery. 
If this is sectionalism —if this is to found a party 
upon geographical distinctions, then has the Whig 
party, in this respect, been throughout its whole his- 
tory guilty, and deserves the same reprobation, as 
those by whom the very same doctrines, and nothing 
but the same doctrines, are maintained. 

But, so far is it from being true, that the Republican 
party is a sectional one, that, as a fact, it is the only 
party, which has arrayed itself against sectionalism, 
and against an organization, founded upon mere geo- 
graphical distinctions. It sets itself against that sec- 
tionalism, which knows only the South — which aims 
to promote only the interests of the South. It opposes 
that sectionalism, which would force a Southern insti- 
tution upon territory, which belongs to the whole 
nation. It invokes the patriotism of the country to 
rebuke that intensely sectional spirit, which purposes, 
at all hazards, to further the interests of one portion of 
the land, at the expense of the interests of every other. 
It aims only to keep things as they have been, when 
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the whole country was prospered and at peace. It 
purposes only to carry out the traditional policy of the 
republic. ‘That there are those at the North, who 
keep aloof from it, is an indication that it is not based 
upon peculiarly Northern interests. That there are so 
few, at the South, who sympathize with its objects, is 
owing to the very intensity of the sectionalism, which 
there prevails. 

When Washington, in his Farewell Address, gives 
his grand and impressive warning against sectionalism, 
he unquestionably referred to the forming of parties 
for the promotion of merely sectional interests. But 
what sectional interest the Republican party would 
promote, 1 am at a loss, Sir, to imagine, unless, in- 
deed, Freedom, where it can be secured in strict 
accordance with the Constitution, is a sectional inter- 
est. But such a sectional interest as that, we may 
be sure, would have met with little opposition, from 
the wise judgment and comprehensive sympathies of 
Washington. 

But I would ask, Sir, is every party, which 1s com- 
posed principally of the inhabitants of one portion of 
the country, necessarily a sectional party, in an objec- 
tionable sense? What proportion must exist between 
these different sections, in order that a party in one 
may be justly branded as geographical? If South 
Carolina should undertake to impose upon the coun- 
try some of her peculiar political principles, and every 
other State should oppose these measures, by every 
available means of political action, — would the inhab- 
itants of these States constitute a geographical party, 
and as such be liable to the scorn and reprobation of 
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conservative men? And, where is the difference, in 
principle, between such a case and the present, — 
where a party, representing territory inhabited by more 
than two-thirds of our white population, opposes, by 
strictly constitutional means, without any eye to secs 
tional interests, the political measures of a portion of 
the country, inhabited by less than one-third of that 
population? No, Sir! When great principles claim 
our allegiance, they are to be judged upon their in- 
trinsic merits, and, we are not to ask, by whom, or by 
what portion of the country, they are maintained. 

I cannot but consider it exceedingly objectionable, 
also, in this connection, to urge the danger of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, in case the Republican party should 
be successful. It may certainly be questionable, how 
far we are to be influenced by this apprehension, even 
if such danger actually exists. Shall every sacrifice of 
imterest, or of principle, be demanded of us as the 
price of the preservation of the Union? When it is 
once ascertained, that instant submission, on our part, 
will follow every threat against the Union, we shall 
have enough of these sacrifices to make. Should a 
change in the tariff, ruinous to the interests of the 
North, be demanded — should the nationality of Sla- 
very be claimed, so that the slave-roll may be called on 
Bunker Hill — should the time come that the monster 
heresy of the West should widely prevail, and opposi- 
tion to polygamy be denounced as sectional, and toler- 
ation of it claimed as alone national — should all this 
be required under peril of the dissolution of the Union, 
shall we still submit? Is this apprehension of diss 
union like the head of Medusa, at all times to petrify 
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us into political acquiescence? Precious as the Union 
is, its continuance may be purchased at the expense of 
all that renders it desirable, and only involve us in 
subserviency, servitude, and disgrace. Wi 

But what possible reason is there for any serious 
apprehension of a dissolution of the Union? Men do 
not usually act without, at least, some appearance of a 
good reason. And what is there, in this case, to fur- 
nish even this appearance? It is simply the election 
of a President of the United States, by peaceable and 
constitutional means, upon the simple principle of the 
non-extension of Slavery. But, it is said, that it is not 
this alone, but the future operations of this party, from 
which danger is apprehended. What these future 
measures are to be, it is difficult to imagine. The 
party disavows every intention of interference with 
Slavery, except as to its extension in the territories. 
If there is any danger of its becoming less conservative 
than it now is, what might not be expected from the 
infusion into it of the healthful influences of Whig 
conservatism? No, Sir! There can be no danger to 
the Union from any such cause. Every interest forbids 
it; every worthy sentiment cries out against it as pro- 
fane. A Union — formed out of such gigantic interests 
_— favored by such manifold natural causes — watched 
and guarded by such noble patriotism — cemented by 
the blood of so many battle-fields — surrounded by so 
many hallowed associations —and upholding, as it 
does, so many of the best hopes of the world — is not 
easily destroyed. With what power does Mr. Webster 
show the absurdity of such a supposition, in his sev- 
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myself too strongly, perhaps, but there are impossibili- 
ties in the natural as well as in the physical world, 
and I hold the idea of a separation of these States, 
those that are free to form one government, and those 
that are slave-holding to form another, as such an 
impossibility.” .... “To break up this great govern- 
ment!—to dismember this glorious country !—to 
astonish Europe with an act of folly, such as Europe, 
for two centuries, has never beheld in any govern- 
ment or any people. No, Sir! No, Sir! There will 
be no secession! Gentlemen are not serious, when 
they talk of secession!” And, it appears to me, Sir, 
that, in expressing those apprehensions, which you 
entertain, you expose yourself to the rebuke, contained 
in the Farewell Address of Washington, to which you 
have referred, where he calls upon us to discounte- 
nance “whatever may suggest even a suspicion, that 
the Union can, in any event, be abandoned.” 

We may well trust the preservation of the Union 
with a wise Providence, if we as a people perform 
what is now demanded of us as a solemn duty, ‘The 
great question before us is not one of conflicting secu- 
lar interests alone. It is a secular interest upon the 
one side; but amoral interest, also, on the other. It 
is proposed to extend Slavery, with all its tremendous 
moral evils, into immense territories, where it is pro- 
tected by no compromises, sanctioned by no constitu- 
tional provisions, and from which it has been excluded 
heretofore, by common consent, with the most solemn 
pledges that it should be excluded forever. Can there 
be any question, as to the duty of a Christian citizen, 
in such a crisis as this? Yield every material interest 
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—— reduce this portion of our land to beggary, if you 
will, for the preservation of the Union — but, let us 
resist, by every constitutional means, the extension of 
Slavery, and appeal to God to preserve for us, in the 
discharge of our high duty, the blessings of the Con- 
stitution and the Union. If we belieye in an over- 
ruling Providence, have we not vastly more reason to 
apprehend the effects of His righteous indignation, in 
the destruction of the country, if we should visit the 
land, now free, with the curse of Slavery, and make 
_ the sin, — which now rests upon a few States only, — 
the nation’s crime. 

I have no doubt, Sir, but that there are very many 
persons, who hold precisely these views, in reference 
to the extension of Slavery, but are led by their desire 
for peace, and their willingness to make every reason- 
able concession, to hesitate as to their present duty. 
I have the greatest respect for this feeling. No man 
could go further than I, in every reasonable concession 
for the sake of fraternal intercourse with every portion 
of our land. But, it must be remembered, that the 
history of our country is full of these very conces- 
sions. ‘The area of Slavery, and the consequent ine- 
quality of representation in Congress, have been allowed 
greatly to increase. The North has fulfilled to the 
letter all its constitutional obligations, in reference to 
Slavery. At an immense sacrifice of feeling, it has 
suffered the Fugitive Slave Act to be passed and exe- 
cuted. It has done this, because its loyalty to the 
Constitution and Union is paramount to every other 
consideration, but that of the highest and most sacred 
duty. If there is such a thing as eternal Justice, it 
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will, one day, be acknowledged, that so far as the 
measures of government are concerned, the North has 
yielded most magnanimously to the South. But theré 
must be a limit to these concessions. "We cannot go 
all lengths in this course. And where are we ever to 
stop, if not where we are now? ‘To-day, the Slave 
power holds Missouri, with the one hand, while, with 
the other, she takes back the price, which she paid for 
it — the exclusion of Slavery forever from the territo- 
ries north of 36° 80’. This is a violation of good 
faith —a monstrous wrong -—~which ought to be re- 
buked, and its terribly evil consequences prevented. 
The opportunity is now afforded us for doing so. Let 
this opportunity pass unimproved, and when -will an- 
other present itself to stay the ceaseless encroachments 
of that ocean of misery and guilt, which now threatens 
to roll its dark and sullen waves over the fair territo» 
ries of the West ? 

As a Whig, I shall vote for the candidate of the 
Republican party, but I pledge myself no further than 
that.. This course I shall pursue, because I believe, 
that, in the suecess of this party, in the present elec- 
tion, the true solution of the difficulties, which now 
surround us is to be found. If the will of the major 
ity of this people is not distinctly expressed against 
the extension of Slavery, what can prevent it from 
marching, with a giant’s strength, into the territories 
of the nation, and grasping a political power, which it 
will be impossible to resist? What the end of such a 
usurpation would be, we cannot tell; but if a con- 
sciousness of power renders arrogant, and a conscious 
ness of injury and wrong renders desperate, what is to 


at 


prevent the continual hostility of the Free and the 
Slave States, until, at last, it breaks out in a fierce 
conflagration, in which the whole grand structure of 
our government shall be consumed. 

But if the majority of the people now express their 
determination, that the institution of Slavery shall be 
respected in the slave-holding States, and that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, in its behalf, shall be con- 
strued in the largest sense, and with the most liberal 
spirit; but that no more Slave States shall ever be 
admitted into this Union ;—if, upon this platform, a 
President is elected, whose national feeling — whose 
fidelity to the traditions of the Republic — and whose 
firmness and energy would lead him to drive the iron 
wheels of the Government over nullification, whether 
in South Carolina or in Massachusetts — why may we 
not reasonably expect the minority to acquiesce, and 
the difficulties of this question to be settled ? 

Let, then, every conservative Whig inquire seriously 
as to his duty, and fearlessly discharge it. Let him 
vote to preserve forever unsullied the soil of Freedom, 
and, 


«¢ Remember this, — 
God and our own good cause fight on our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 
Like high-reared bulwarks, stand before our faces.”’ 


I have the honor to be, 
With profound respect, 


Your obedient servant, 


A ConsERVATIVE Wuia. 


Boston, August, 1856. 
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